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DO STOKERS TALK T.l.? 


cylinders, cables, furniture, lighting, paint. . . 
fabricated steel and aluminium alloys. . . only 
a deaf-and-dumb seafaring man could escape 
the subject altogether. Sailors don’t often hail 
TI by name, of course, but they do know a 
bridge from a bulkhead, a deckhouse from a 
life-boat, a hatch cover from a gangway or a 


davit .. . All of which are TI topics. 












Certainly. Ships may have TI in any part of them, from much of the superstructure 


down to the decorative fittings, from engine room to funnel and mast. . . TI tubes, 


The letters TI] mean Tube Invest- 
ments Limited, of The Adelphi, 
London, W.C.2 (Temple Bar 0271), 
They also stand for the thirty pro- 
ducing companies of the co-ordin- 
ated TI group, makers of precision 
tubes, of bicycles and components, 
of wrought aluminium alloys, elec- 
trical appliances, pressure vessels, 
paints, road signs, metal furniture 

. . and essential mechanical parts 
for a thousand and one things which 


everybody uses. 
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PERSUASION AT POINT OF SALE 


AN OUNCE OF persuasion at point of sale is common- 
ly held by advertising pundits to be worth a pound 
of propaganda elsewhere; if you can catch a shopper’s 
eye when her fingers are in her purse, you may be a 
long way towards making up her mind. 

This is the consideration which has led the Council 
of Industrial Design to address itself in earnest to the 
retail trade, for the Council, being charged with 
the formidable task of improving the design of British 
manufactures “by all practicable means,” must work 
with those of its allies who are best placed to in- 
fluence public taste and who are consequently, 
through the normal operations of supply and demand, 
well placed also to interest manufacturers in questions 
of design. 

This argument is not the wishful thinking of a 
band of “long-haired enthusiasts.” It was recently 
recognised by an active head of a great department 
store, Rowan Bentall, when he said that, in his view, 
the large retailer is today in a position of great public 
trust, for he can greatly influence public taste. Mr 
Bentall is certainly not alone in his estimate of the 
retailer’s responsibility. There is accumulating 
evidence that the new generation of store-chiefs is 
well aware of the importance of maintaining high 
standards of design in merchandise. And this 
interest rests on surer foundations than idealism or 
conscientious art patronage; it rests, by and large, 
on hard-headed assessment of commercial prospects. 

There is, of course, an element of risk in any 
experiment; every store which decides to take con- 
temporary design seriously is to some extent taking 


a leap in the dark, but the experience of those which 
have already taken the plunge—whether they are 
specialist shops like Heals, or Dunns of Bromley, or 
department stores like David Morgan of Cardiff— 
must have encouraged others, for we have recently 
witnessed the remarkable spectacle of some 17 
stores in nearly as many cities offering to buy a 
£250 pig-in-a-poke, which could only be made 
available to eight of them, entirely on the reputation 
of contemporary design. These were the stores 
which bid for the touring edition of the rooms 
furnished by the Council of Industrial Design at the 
Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition. When the offer 
of these rooms was made, no details of the furnishing 
were available beyond the fact that contemporary 
furniture and fabrics would be chosen. 

Now not one of those stores would have bid for 
the rooms unless their directors had (to put it at its 
lowest) decided that “there may be something in this 
design business after all.” They are in good com- 
pany. Consider the 34 stores which recently sent 
salesmen or buyers to the Council’s four-day course 
on furniture design; or the 35 stores in Regent Street 
which opened their windows to young ideas in display 
design; or those pioneers who, in the last month or 
two, have put on their own exhibitions of con- 
temporary furniture and furnishings: David Morgan 
of Cardiff (for the second year running), Hammond’s 
of Hull, Brown’s of Newcastle-on-Tyne, John 
Bowles of Brighton. The list will grow, for the tide 
is turning. But success will depend just as much on 
training sales staff as on showing the goods. P. R. 
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ANSTIE’S SHAG: the 
Black Boy mark was in 
use in 1870, is still used 
today on some lines from 
this 200-year-old firm 
of tobacconists and 
snuff-makers 





HMV: designed by 
Francis Barraud, 1899 ; 


unchanged except in minor 


details. A 1938 version 
is shown here 





KOLSTER-BRANDES 
radio: designed by C. W. 
Bacon, 1929: (agents, 
Service Advertising 


House-marks wi 


N 


NICHOLAS JENSON of 
Venice and Fohn of 
Cologne used this device 
on books which they 
printed c. 1489. Many 
variations have been used 
by later printers 








| ANSTIES 
| FINE SHAG, 
| DEVIZES. 











WILLIAM HEINEMANN: 
Windmill mark designed, 
c. 1898, by Sir William 
Nicholson (one of the 
Beggarstaff Brothers 








| HIS MASTERS VOICE” | 





JEANNE LANVIN, 
Paris: designed by 
painter Paul Iribe, 1901; 
still current 








DEK-REK (Dekoration- 
In use 
1945, for a firm of window- 


Reklame), Oslo. 


dressing and display 


contractors 





MUSEUM PRESS: 
W. Bacon, 


designed by C. 
1942 





WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Provincial Newspapers 
Ltd: advertising symbol 
designed by Rumble, 
Crowther & Nicholas, 
1945 


ALCUIN PRESS, 
Chipping Campden: 
designed by Philip 
Hagreen, 1931. Now, as 
in earlier centuries, the 
printer’s mark is an im- 
portant form of house-mark 





BRITISH NYLON 
SPINNERS: 
C. D. 
Ltd, 1948 


designed by 
Advertising 


Notley 


= 





DICKINS & JONES LTD: 
designed by Raymond 
Sherstone (agents, 
Colman, Prentis & 

Varley Ltd 
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EMBLEMS OF 


Trade-marks, house-marks, badges, symbols: their design 


concerns every industry—and often leaves room for improve- 


ment. 
be tackled lightly” 


by R. P. Gossop * 


WE MAY BE pretty sure that when Noah had pegged 
the last plank into the Ark and saw that his work 
would serve well its mighty purpose, he cut his sym- 
bol into its bulk, as all satisfied craftsmen have done 
since that day of lowering clouds until today. It isa 
human instinct. 

The medieval stonemason left his mark, literally, 
on that part of the building on which he had worked. 
The marks are still there for those who have the 
knowledge to read them. The potter, the silver- 
smith, the clockmaker, and all the rest, have signed 
their work, either with initials or with a device that is 
recognisable. In many trades there is no suggestion 
of modesty. Every clock of fine workmanship bears 
its maker’s name in script or large Roman characters. 
The pianist is left in no doubt about the maker of the 
instrument on which he plays. A good table-knife 
has not only the name of the cutler, but often his 
address as well. 

The growth of commercial competition in recent 
times has brought another reason for the signature, 
or, as we now know it, the trade-mark. It is more 
than the maker’s name; it is an implied guarantee, a 
promise of fine workmanship or purity of materials; 
it assures the buyer that he is being well served. It 
needs no apology. It is accepted and is now a deep- 
rooted element in industrial activity. 

We are less concerned in this article with the his- 
tory and development of the trade-mark than with its 
form and use at the present time. If we can discover 
the underlying principles that distinguish the good 





* Managing director, R. P. Gossop Ltd. Doyen of artists’ 
agents, author of Advertisement Design, etc 


INDUSTRY 


Successful trade-mark design “‘is an expert job, not to 





Mr Therm, designed for 
the Gas Light & Coke 
Co by Eric Fraser 


from the indifferent design we shall perhaps have 
deserved the space allotted to the subject in these 
pages. 

Trade-marks may be divided into certain definite 
categories: first in order is the written signature, the 


full signature of the maker, often with a dashing 


flourish of penmanship. Some marks have remained 
in use in this form to the present day; others have 
been formalised by the use of drawn lettering or a 
type-face of distinctive character. In such a trade- 
mark it is really the name that stands out; it does not 
come into the next category—the symbol, or decora- 
tive device, which may achieve fame because of its 
constant repetition on the goods themselves and in 
advertising matter relating to the goods. 

As the objective is the same in either case, it is 
interesting to conduct a private inquiry into the ques- 
tion of which is the more memorable—do you remem- 
ber more easily the “written” signature or the device, 
whether pictorial or abstract? That it should be 
remembered is one of the most important qualities of 
a trade-mark design; without that quality it fails. 

Trade-mark design is akin to heraldry in that a 
symbol may take the place of words. Many devices 
have had their origin in a representational picture; 
the devoted dog of HMV is an example of this. The 
red triangle of Bass is at the other end of the scale. 
Mr Therm comes comfortably between the two. He 
is neither anatomical nor geometrical but just “‘gas” 
—and what could be better? The British lion has a 
full-time job in these days of drive for export trade. 
Following his lead we find most of the animals of 

continued overleaf 

















EMBLEMS OF INDUSTRY continued 


Regent’s Park serving one manufacturer or another.* 
The human beings who serve trade as trade-marks 
are also an endless cavalcade, ranging from the 
severely classic to the grotesque and comic. Age does 
not wither them. 

The value of a name drawn in a peculiar style of 
lettering is debatable. Are the peculiarities of the 
“logotype” or “‘name-block” remembered? Many 
have been discarded after long use but their abandon- 
ment is not necessarily an argument against them. It 
may be claimed that they have implanted the name 
itself indelibly in the minds of the public. The most 
likely harm this form of lettering can do is that it 
encourages deformation of lettering, and becomes an 
eyesore to the discerning. 

There is a danger in designing a new trade-mark 
in the style that is fashionable at the time. It will 
“date” the product that bears the impression of it. 
In some cases this may not matter, but I suggest that 
the point should not be overlooked. It may prove 
interesting to the historian but disappointing to the 
counting house. Walter Herdeg, in a recent article, 
has expressed the same idea in different words: “a 
firm and its registered trade-mark may well be old, 
for age shows that they have stood the test of time; 
but a trade-mark that is out-of-date is, in both senses 
of the word, a bad sign. ... It is essential that the 
graphic form of an emblem should not be bound to a 
trend of fashion which will give it a temporary value 
only.” (Graphis, No 28, 1949.) 

It is of the utmost importance that the trade-mark 
or symbol should be perfectly suited to the material 





* Hence this rather heavily humorous item in the Official 
Architect, October 1949: “‘The idea of living trade-marks 
seems so novel that readers will be interested to know of a 
firm in the building trade who have recently adopted two 
bison in the London Zoo. The trade mark of this firm is a 
bison typifying speed and strength, and for which they had 
the original drawing made in the Zoo 30 years ago. The 
photographs we received showed the animals moulting 
somewhat, but we are assured that the firm’s product does 
not.” 


Changes—and perhaps some prog! 





The British Federation of Master Printers emblem, and 
(right) a variant designed for use in the recent Book Produc- 
tion Section of The Times Literary Supplement: being 
simplified, it is better adapted to reproduction on newsprint or 
other rough surfaces. Perhaps the Federation will consider 
that this version, though evolved for a special purpose, deserves 
a better fate than to lapse into obscurity after one appearance 
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The mark of Nobel Industries Ltd was adapted by their 
successors, Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd, 1926. 


Compare 
ICI Indian mark at foot of facing page) 
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The Standard car badge of 1932-6 (left) and the Standard- 
Triumph symbol, in current use following the acquisition of 
Triumph interests by Standard 





rod Creda 


Nameplate used by Simplex Electric Co Ltd, before and after 
redesign by Stuart Advertising Agency Ltd, 1949 
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on which it is to be used. The manufacturer who 
works in metal will probably require a design that can 
be incorporated in a casting, or in an enamelled name- 
plate; the dress manufacturer must bear in mind the 
technical limitations of woventabs. The potter is fort- 
unate in having at his disposal the whole of one side of 
the dinner-plate for his signature. The paper-maker’s 
opportunity also is to be coveted: the water-mark is an 
ideal form of signature, unseen unless looked for, yet 
part of the material, not to be removed or erased. 

It is not always possible to impress the mark on the 
goods themselves. The package, of whatever kind it 
may be, will then be its platform. The design must 
still be right in strength and scale, adapted for print- 
ing on the material used for the container, and fitted 
to take its part in display. 

It should also be adaptable for use in the maker’s 
publicity, and with such a wide range of forms of 
publicity as are now in use, this question of adapta- 
bility is a vital one. Can the same device serve in a 
die-stamped letter-heading and a neon sign? It 
ought to be right in both, if publicity of those forms 
is employed by the firm which uses it. 

In current practice the invention, or coining, of a 
name is half-way to the creation of a trade-mark 
device. Its success will depend largely on the force- 
fulness of the publicity that is used to make it known. 
Some names originally invented for proprietary 
articles have become common nouns of the language, 
and some have become verbs. It is possible that 
when this comes about there is no damage to the sale 
of the original product; it means an open-armed 
acceptance of the goods so named. 

There are two aspects of trade-mark design that 
call for special thought and action. The first is the 
method to be employed to create the desired device. 
It may be a long process of trial and elimination, 
experiments and tests. It is an expert job, not to be 
tackled lightly. There must be an exhaustive re- 
search into what already exists in one’s particular 
trade. The design must be appropriate to that trade, 
but—the second consideration—it must also avoid 
similarity to marks used by competitive firms. This 
is not only decent manners but sound business. 


A dGC-Mar ks currently or recently 1n 








Two trade-marks familiar in Britain and more familiar in the 
USA: the flying horse of Socony-Vacuum (and, in Britain, of 
the Vacuum Oil Co Ltd); and the International Harvester 
mark, evolved by Raymond Loewy Associates as part of a re- 


esign scheme involving packages for y roducts an 
design scheme involving kages for 300,000 product d 


parts and 1000 dealers’ premises 
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From Switzerland: left, designed by Hans Kasser for Movo- 
matic precision tools. The m’s suggest both the firm’s name 
and the millimetre, symbol of precision. Right, by Walter 
Herdeg for a firm of printers. Illustrations from Herdeg’s 
new book Trade-marks and Symbols, to be reviewed later 


From Holland: left, for ““De Ring” co-operative society; 
right, for a bakery product; both designed by Machiel Wilmink 
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From India and Norway: left, Imperial Chemical Industries 
(India) Ltd; right, mark for Norwegian children’s clothes 


in three continents 











EMBLEMS OF INDUSTRY continued 
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Moreover, the design will not be accepted for regis- SLAW & ] 
, om 3 . i fia 
tration if it trespasses on established ground.* It TSE L S 9) 
. Vv “ 4A 4 / 
must be submitted to the Patent Office for approval, ZION “KK 
and copies must be deposited there for record pur- i 
poses. All this takes considerable time, so the bring- 
ing into being of a new mark cannot be regarded as a 
rush job, either for the designer or for those who are 
to sponsor it. 
The right design, when it is evolved, may stimulate 
the demand for the product to a remarkable degree. 
Its value cannot be assessed according to its simplicity 
or elaboration; that would be the wrong gauge. If 
the design is adopted with confidence it is fitting that 
the designer should be rewarded generously. 
* An official pamphlet (for which there is no charge) is 
issued by the Patent Office, 25 Southampton Buildings, : aan _ ae 
Chancery Lane, London WC2, under the title Instructions The mark of Grosvenor, Chater & Co Ltd, paper 
to Persons who wish to Register Trade Marks. This gives all makers, — evolved yan ae from a cameo 
necessary information, including a list of other official brooch; it has been effectively reproduced in litho and 
publications and of the principal forms and fees under the letterpress printing and—as in the half-tone illustration 
Trade Marks Act, 1938. above—in relief die-stamping; and as a watermark 
| 
' 
' 
, . ? 
Generally, the simplest form of trade-mark proves the most adaptable. 
The famous Underground (now London Transport) symbol assumed 
its present standard form—shown here in blue—c. 1915. Evidence The Allied Ironfounders’ trade- 
of its adaptability is to be seen on any London Transport vehicle or mark forms a motif for curtain 
station, as well as in posters and other printed matter. Above left, material, originally used in their 
it forms a pattern for a booklet cover; right, it is adapted for Easter exhibition train, now in showrooms 
and Whitsun press advertisements and offices 
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In trade-mark design, adaptability is a major virtue 
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Aristoc trade-marks, pre-war and post-war: 


E. Philip Allen* provides a topical footnote 


to the preceding article 


SINCE WE FIRST began to advertise in the late 
1920’s, the Aristoc trade-mark—hands in a stocking 
—has formed the central feature of much of our 
publicity. Just before the war this mark, which had 
then been in use for over 10 years, had become so 
hackneyed that we felt it had lost a good deal of its 
original value. It appeared in press advertisements 
and other advertising material in the form of a small 
rectangle, usually in one corner of the advertisement, 
and, used in this way, it had about as much attention- 
value as the stamp on an envelope. 

By the end of the war it was recognised that we 
were faced with a twofold problem : 

I, to revive the Aristoc trade-mark, and a recollection 
of what it stood for, in the minds of those who had 
previously known and valued the product; 

2, to introduce the mark, and through it the product, 
to a large number of potential customers who had 
grown up since pre-war days. 

As the war had enforced a break in continuity of 
advertising, we felt that there was a good opportunity 
for a break in the style of the Aristoc trade-mark. 
The somewhat austere rectangular form which it had 
taken for many years previously was discarded in 
favour of a more decorative treatment. The new 
version, which we have now adopted, besides being 
calculated to appeal to the potential wearer, lends it- 
self to various methods of reproduction. This is a 
point of some importance when one bears in mind, as 
we have had to do, that the Aristoc trade-mark is 
used not only in press advertisements, booklets and 
showcards, but also on Cellophane wrappers and in 
various three-dimensional forms—e.g., in plaster or 
wood or metal for display and exhibition purposes. 
The new trade-mark is more elaborate in shape, simpler in 
lettering. In-lined characters have been replaced by simple 
italic letters, except for the characteristic A. In use, a stocking 
would be draped across the hands in the plaster display unit, 
right. The booklet cover, on left in group above, makes subtle 
use of the trade-mark outline with different wording. Old 
and new marks designed by 7. E. Slater Ltd, Leicester 


* 





Director, Aristoc Limited 


On right, pre-war; 
below, post-war 


versions 



























Reviewing this exhibition, C. D. Notley * notes 


“ample craftsmanship and sound standards of design” 


THE EXHIBITION OF Business Printing is, on the 
whole, disappointing. And, paradoxically, it is dis- 
appointing because the examples shown are almost 
uniformly good. This uniformity is the bane of the 
whole Exhibition. 

The exhibition-goer is used to seeing one piece of 
good design to about a dozen poor ones. Because of 
this, he sets a scarcity-value on certain things—on a 
sensitive use of colour, on discerning typography, on 
drawings which have something more than slickness 
to commend them, on confident designing and on 
printing well executed. 

Once inside the exhibition he finds himself sur- 
rounded by these agreeable qualities. Far from 
being scarce, they are all over the show. It should 
be a stimulating, an impressive occasion. ... He 
starts off to enjoy the exhibits, group by group. Ten 
minutes later, in the midst of all this excellence, he 
realises anxiously that he is beginning to feel bored. 

What’s going wrong? What can be missing in the 
accomplished work on show? Vitality perhaps, 
liveliness, the touch of impertinence that can break 
rules and get away with it; wit, gusto—the designer’s 
enjoyment “coming across” in his work. These 





* Managing Director of Cecil D. Notley Advertising Ltd, 
Mr Notley is also President of the Advertising Creative 
Circle. 


designers are too consistently on their best behaviour. 
Their work is well-mannered to the last full stop. 
Not a single one of them has put a foot wrong: not 
one of them, it seems at times, has put a foot any- 
where. There is no move towards adventure with 
methods or materials—no risks, no experiment, a 
mood of static good taste. 

Once reconciled to this, there is a good deal to enjoy. 
The exhibition’s joint organisers—the Council of 
Industrial Design and the British Federation of Master 
Printers—have made the fullest possible use of the 
space at their disposal. The 320 exhibits are plea- 
santly displayed, compactly arranged but not over- 
crowded. They are grouped to represent all forms 
of business printing, except press advertisements and 
posters above double crown size. 

Among these smaller posters are Ardizzone’s two 
brilliant designs for the Nicholas Nickleby film. There 
could scarcely have been an apter choice of artist. 
Ealing Studios, of course, produce consistently good 
publicity; even so, these posters are a high spot. 

The travel posters, as a group, are somewhat chilly 
and uninviting; they have the air of a guard who has 
blown his whistle and is shouting to you to stand clear. 

In the book section two volumes, side by side, are 
a commentary on each other. Tanker Fleet (the war 
story of Shell tankers) is all that it should be, with 
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Swimming Certificate 


Awarded to 





TWENTY-FIVE YARDS 











D LONDON'S 
MUSEUMS 


—— 


CERTIFICATE, with coat of arms by Reynolds Stone, printed by Herts County Council Printing Department 
COMPLIMENTS SLIP designed by Robert Harling for Shenval Press 

LEAFLET adapted from a London Transport poster designed by Anthony Gilbert; printed by Shenval Press 
MENU CARD designed by Pat Gierth; printed by W. R. Royle & Son Ltd 

FILM POSTER designed for Ealing Studios by Edward Ardizzone; printed by Graphic Reproductions Ltd 
SHARE CERTIFICATE (at top of facing page) designed and printed by Curwen Press for Whitbread’s 


cover-to-cover unity of type, illustrations, paper and 
binding. Its larger neighbour, a review of the building 
and civil engineering work of John Laing, contains 
excellent material but is saddled with ponderous 
typography unsuited to its shining art paper. Curwen 
Press, who produced the Shell book, earn their ample 
representation in all sections of the exhibition. 
Inviting stopping-points are the Shell calendar, with 
its richly coloured shells against a background of old 
maps: the Barnett Freedman Christmas cards with 
their inside spread of illustrations: the four Whitbread 
share certificates (but why is the most crowded one 
on top ?): the leaflet adaptation of Anthony Gilbert’s 
excellent London Museums poster: the cover design 
of the Tea Bureau’s 300 Years of Catering: the Zinc 
Development Association’s small workmanlike book- 
let, pleasantly printed on brownish manila: the 
spirited menu designs of the General Steam Naviga- 
tion Co of Greece (spoiled slightly by the imposition 


of a trademark that doesn’t “go”): Hertfordshire 
County Council’s brave before-and-after show: the 
whole of the well-chosen stationery section. . . . 

Perhaps, after all, it was petulant to grumble: this 
is a good show and the organisers have every reason 
to feel pleased with it. If ample craftsmanship and 
sound standards of design don’t altogether com- 
pensate for lack of lively inspiration—well, there’s 
still time to search again before the 1951 Festival. 

[Design in Business Printing, a travelling exhibi- 
tion, was arranged in detail, and the specimens were 
selected, by a committee representing the Council of 
Industrial Design and the British Federation of Master 
Printers, under the chairmanship of Walter Lewis, MA. 
The exhibition has been seen in London and is being 
shown at Liverpool City School of Art, 24-30 April; 
from there it goes to Leicester College of Art. Future 
showings will be under the auspices of the Federation. 
EDITOR] 

































TOWARDS 





COMING SO SOON after the Furniture Trades 
Exhibition,* this year’s Ideal Home Exhibition at 
Olympia might almost have been taken for an exhibi- 
tion of good design. A large and healthy minority of 
the furniture stands in the main avenue showed well- 
designed contemporary products ; and in several other 
sections—among the gas and electric appliances, for 
example—good design could be found without too 
much trouble in the seeking. 

Some colourful displays in the food and cosmetic sec- 





* DESIGN was not alone in its criticism of this exhibition 
(No. 15, p 7). Other Press comment: Sunday Pictorial: 
“‘one of the worst condemnations of British taste we have 
ever suffered.”’ Alison Settle in The Observer: ‘For sheer 
floridity it could not have been exceeded. Bulbous legs, 
tortured handles painful to the hand, over-decorated veneer 
surfaces burst on the eye at stand after stand.” Eileen 
Ascroft in the Evening Standard: “‘basic design and quality 
were disappointing.” Furniture Record: ‘‘. . . Exhibitors, 
having nothing fresh to say, seemed content to repeat what 
they were already bellowing in 1939.’ Robin Day in the 
Journal of the Royal Society of Arts: “‘. . . One was back in 
1938 .. . Nothing which might impress the neighbours was 
left untried.” 





THE 


IDEAL HOME 


Besides gardens and gadgets, the Daily Mail’s exhibition included 


some well-designed furniture 


tions; the clattering model steelworks of the BISF; 
the light aluminium superstructure designed by Sergei 
Kadleigh, almost floating in the air of the Grand Hall 
—all these brought a feeling of gaiety into an ex- 
hibition which, on the whole, meant business. There 
were many serious businesslike inquiries from the 
members of the public who attended it—dquite as 
many of them, apparently, among the well-designed 
goods as elsewhere. 

The serious interest which progressive retailers are 
taking in design is evident from the number of stores 
which have expressed a wish to display, in their own 
premises, the Council’s furnished rooms. The furni- 
ture for these rooms was chosen and the decoration 
planned by John Hill on behalf of the Council of 
Industrial Design. The original rooms were installed 
in the Unity house at the Exhibition, and a duplicate 
set has been built to tour retail stores. The requests 
for it have come from many areas, between the South 
Coast and Scotland; DESIGN hopes to announce its 
itinerary shortly. 


HEAL’S sectional settee, above, is made up 
of the three chairs shown separately on left. 
The two end seats of this “‘three-seater”’ have 
arms, one of which folds away underneath 
when the chairs are used asasettee. Designed 
by A. ¥. Milne, MS1A, of Heal’s design staff; 
price £106 12s 
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Designer, Jacques Groag, FSIA 


The modern version of the wing chair, below, designed by Geoffrey Dunn and 
Maurice Russell, MC, ARIBA, has arms and legs of beech; sells at £14 


SCWS unit furniture (DESIGN No 10, pp 18-19) was also 
on Dunn’s stand at the Ideal Home Exhibition 








COUNCIL OF INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGN. Onright,aview of the 
living-room and dining-room in 
the Unity house furnished by Fohn 
Hill for the Council. The house 
is fully described in a new illus- 
trated booklet, Ideas for your 
Home (HM SO 6d 


Living-room accessories included 
the small clock shown at top of 
facing page, made by Thomas 
Mercer Ltd, St Albans. Case de- 
signed by F.C. Ashford,MS 1A, of 
Scott-Ashford Associates 






































IN’S OF BROMLEY showed a range of storage units, dining table and 
chairs, as illustrated on right. The range is made in light oak and mahogany. 


well repr esented 




















JOEL: a long low coffee table in mahogany, designed, 
made and exhibited by David Foel Ltd; marketed in 
London through Heal’s exclusively, and in the provinces 
through a number of stores. STORY’S: the Hepple 
dining-room suite, left, designed by the Henderson-Story 
Design Group, is being sold exclusively by Story’s of 
Kensington. In tiama or Australian walnut, it comes 
within the tax-free price-range 











Radio and television sets from the 1951 Stock List 


THESE ILLUSTRATIONS from the 1951 Stock List 
show some creditable solutions to the problem of 
designing radio and television equipment which is 
not only efficient but easy to operate and maintain, 
and moreover looks right in its surroundings. The 
choice has been mainly domestic, but two examples 
are included to show the different treatment which 
is appropriate to non-domestic equipment. 


1: The designer of this Murphy radiogram has shown 
unusual consideration for the requirements of the 
service engineer. By undoing three screws, the 
front panel can be swung forward to bring the 
underside of the chassis fully into view. 

This radiogram, which incorporates an automatic 
record-changing device, is unusually light, and has a 
number of other interesting design points: it is pro- 
vided with an illuminated compartment for the 
record player; the ends of the motor board are 
curved to make dusting easier; the gramophone 
pick-up has been specially designed by Murphy’s to 
give high quality reproduction. The radio dial (not 
visible in the illustration) is outside the cabinet, and 
is sloping. (Staff designer A. F. Thwaites, Fs1A.) 


2: This Kolster-Brandes table model has the tuning 


I: Auto-radiogram 
by Murphy Radio 
Ltd, showing ease of 
access for servicing 





scale at the best angle for easy reading. The three 
wavebands are separately displayed and indicated— 
which makes it easy to ensure that tuning is being 
carried out on the right scale, and to distinguish the 
station names. 

The loudspeaker opening is covered in a washable 
plastic fabric, and protected from damage by horizon- 
tal bars. (Staff designer L. J. Griffin, ARCA, FRSA. 


3: Factory and school broadcasting equipment is 
generally produced in small batches, and it has usually 
been mounted on metal panels fixed to racks. The 
Grampian equipment has been designed as a set of 
interchangeable units. 

In the model illustrated, the top unit is a mixer 
panel for the gramophone and microphone circuits. 
The centre unit is the radio set, complete with 
monitor speaker, and the bottom unit is the power 
output amplifier—in this case, 50 watts. 

Like the Kolster-Brandes receiver, this equipment 
shows the advantage of having a sloping top panel for 
controls. Its finish is in Armour crinkle paint. 


4: In the design of extension loudspeakers, the 
common tendency has been to adopt a square box 
form. The interest of this Bafflette model lies in the 
shape produced by a simple bent plywood front and 
shallow curved ends. It is an economic solution 
to acoustic, visual and manufacturing problems. 


5: This Ambassador console television receiver is 
interesting because, unlike most television sets, it is 
designed to fitintoacorner. This is an ideal position 
for viewing, because the corner of a room is usually 
free from “stray” light and the screen can be seen 
by a convenient grouping of people. 

Moreover, the cabinet, widening from back to 
front, roughly corresponds in shape to a cathode ray 
tube, and so requires the least possible floor space 
for a tube of given size. 

The finish is sapele mahogany, with a speaker 
grille of expanded metal. 


6: The Cintel television twin-channel monitor is 
designed to control the operation of two 35-mm film 
projectors used for film scanning for television 
transmission. 

The screens for the transmitted pictures are placed 
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2: Kolster-Brandes Ltd KB radio receiver 3: By Grampian Reproducers Ltd 4: Bafflette, by Richard Allan Radio Ltd 





5: Ambassador television receiver by R. N. Fitton Ltd 


high so that the operator controlling the projector can 
see the picture over the head and shoulders of the 
engineer sitting at the desk, while the central cathode 
ray tubes show the output video signal for the en- 
gineer. An interesting feature of the design is the 
neat arrangement of desks with sloping control 
panels behind. The desk tops lift and there is space 
for papers underneath. 

Illuminated plates and lamps above the viewing 
tubes show which channel is being used and which 
projector is in operation. All cubicle doors are fitted 
with safety switches which automatically cut off 
high voltages when they are opened. (Designed by 








6: Television film scanning monitor by Cinema-Television Ltd 


engineers of Cinema-Television Ltd under the 
direction of the late Captain A. G. D. West. 


7: illustrated on front cover; manufactured by Roberts’ 
Radio Co Ltd, designed by L. S. Bidmead. This 
robust portable set is very suitable for outdoor use, 
and gives excellent performance. There is a steel 
mesh covered by fabric to protect the loudspeaker. 
The handle is spring-loaded. The set is covered in 
blue, red or green Rexine, relieved by two bands of 
white. The scale, in two colours, is easy to read. 
The set is marketed with a zip-fastened waterproof 
carrying bag. With batteries, it weighs 104 Ib. 











METHODS AND MATERIALS 


Recent uses of plastics in radio cabinets 


A HIGH STANDARD of design has become increasing- 
ly evident in plastic radio cabinets, despite the limita- 
tions imposed by a shortage of urea-formaldehyde and 
other materials suitable for moulding in the lighter 
colours. In some of the examples illustrated here, 
the cabinet is stove-enamelled; in this technique, the 
colour of the moulding material does not dictate the 
colour of the cabinet made from it. Amongst other 
advantages of an enamel finish is the opportunity 
which it presents for different parts to be enamelled 
in different colours, so that a two-colour effect can 
be obtained in the cabinet as a whole though the same 
moulding powder is used throughout. 

The Pye 49Y export model, below, differs from the 
other sets illustrated here in having a cabinet built up 
from four separate pieces moulded in phenol- 
formaldehyde. Each of these mouldings is flat, and 
they are screwed together from inside to form the 
ends, top and front of the cabinet. The speaker 
grille is of expanded metal backed by fibreboard; it 
is secured in recesses moulded in the end-pieces of 
the cabinet. At back and base, the set is enclosed 
by fibreboard panels sliding in guideways which also 
are moulded in the end-pieces. Removal of these 
panels makes the whole of the chassis accessible for 


servicing. The built-up construction of the cabinet 
enables a two-colour scheme to be used; the model 
shown has the ends stove-enamelled in cream and the 
front and top in maroon. This set was designed for 
export sale at a low price, and it is of interest tech- 
nically that, in spite of the limit on cost, the circuit 
designer has been able to provide bandspread tuning 
for three popular sections of the short waveband. 
In the Murphy 144 mains portable model, designed 
by A. F. Thwaites, Fs1a, the cabinet is moulded in 
phenol-formaldehyde in two identical halves. These 
are stove-enamelled in cream with beige shoulders to 
the handle portion, a beige-coloured Pvc grommet 
being used to conceal the joint between the two 
halves. This construction is adopted to satisfy one 
of the desiderata of a portable set—that it should 
look equally well when viewed from any position. 
In conformity with the “same both sides” design, 
a tuning scale is provided on each side, and the 
control knobs are recessed in the handle in such a 
way that they can be used with the receiver in any 
position. ‘The scales are printed in blue and cream 
on clear Perspex with a dark brown background, and 
the control Knobs are blue. A very simple pattern 
of straight lines, of which the loudspeaker grille 





left. 
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The cabinet of this Pye export set is built up from the four separate phenol-formaldehyde mouldings shown, on a smaller scale, 


The inner surfaces of the mouldings are left plain while the outer surfaces are enamelled in two contrasting colours 


m 


forms an integral part, is used to break up the other- 
wise plain surfaces. 

[he Bush battery portable, designed by F. E. 
Middleditch, MSIA, is somewhat reminiscent in 
general shape of a lady’s handbag. It is interesting 
for its use of injection moulded methyl-methacrylate 
Diakon) for the tuning-scale cover, control knobs, 
carrying handle and speaker grille. The main body 























cabinet of the cabinet is moulded in two parts, in plum- 
model coloured phenol-formaldehyde. The cover, which 
and the i protects the tuning scale and the control knobs when 
ned for not in use, is coupled to the on-off switch, so that 
. tech- the action of opening it switches on the set. 
irene Che Ferguson 208U Ac DC table model, designed 
ae, by Peter Bell, MS1A, gives an impression of efficiency. 
jand. Its cabinet is moulded in one piece, in ivory-coloured 
—. urea-formaldehyde. The tuning scale is printed in eS dae a 
gies green on a biscuit-coloured background. When 
These operating on a DC supply, the chassis is “alive,” and, 
ders to to reduce the possibility of electric shocks, the control 
—_— knobs have been designed with a flange on the in- 
> side of the cabinet. This flange makes it impossible 
fy one j to remove the knobs when the chassis is in the 
— cabinet, while it allows the chassis to be withdrawn 
ion. 


; from the cabinet for servicing without removing the 
lesign, | knobs. 











id ge ' The Murphy 152 export model, designed (like the 
oe © 144) by A. F. Thwaites, has a two-piece phenol- 
mm Say formaldehyde cabinet. The main body moulding is 
per in the natural brown of the material, and the front 
»and fj panel moulding is stove-enamelled in cream. The 
attern Perspex tuning scale is extended down to the control 
y > 
grille | knobs to protect the enamelled front from scratches. 
' The cabinet of this table model is a one-piece moulding in urea- 
formaldehyde (Ferguson 208U 
) Ee Pope 
eB 
: 
| = 
le, on Selected for a recent exhibiiion by Bakelite Ltd, this cabinet A Perspex tuning scale, extending behind the knobs, protect 


moulded in two identical halves (Murphy 144 the front from scratches (Murphy 1§2 








RESTYLE OR REDESIGN? 





A German galvanometer was first superficially restyled, then completely redesigned. Here 


it is illustrated with some examples of British design in the same field for comparison 


TWO ALTERNATIVE courses may be followed when 
a product is redesigned. The first course is to tidy 
up or restyle the existing design; the second and more 
satisfactory course is to go back to first principles and 
reconsider the problem from the beginning. 

Both courses were followed when a German 
reflecting galvanometer * was redesigned by the 
Kersting Modellwerkstatte GmbH, and marked 
differences between the two final models resulted. 
The evolution of these two models has been described 
by Professor Walter M. Kersting in Graphik (No. § 
of 1949), and these notes are based on his account. 

The galvanometer is made by the Ruhstrat Co. 
The design of their original model (Figure 1) was 
largely controlled by the size of the annular steel 
magnet (the light-coloured part in the photograph), 
through which passes the vertical tube carrying the 
coil, mirror and suspension. 

A tidying-up and improvement in design, still 


I 





ORIGINAL 


using the original mechanism, is shown in Figure 2. 
Here, the galvanometer is housed in a neat moulded 
plastic case provided with levelling screws. The 
welded iron base has been discarded in favour of 
twin tubular guides on which two identical moulded 
bases slide. The lamp and translucent scale have 
been incorporated in one unit which also contains 
the lamp transformer; the latter was a separate unit 
in the earlier model. 

Figure 3 shows a complete internal and external 
re-design of the apparatus by Professor Kersting. A 
new alloy magnet of greater power and much smaller 
size has made possible a radical change in the shape 
of the galvanometer casing. The reduced size of the 
magnet has enabled the mirror aperture to be lowered, 
with a resultant lowering of the translucent screen on 
the other unit. A projecting shade has been provided 
round the screen, making it easier to see the reflected 
spot of light. Levelling of the apparatus is now 


2 RESTYLED 

































ison _ or 
4 H. Tinsley & Co’s galvanometer 
, n ‘its unusual bent-plywood case’ 


§ Spot galvanometer by Cambridge Instrument Co Ltd 








ure 2. carried out by tilting the entire unit longitudinally by 
yulded one knurled screw behind the galvanometer, and 
The i laterally by a similar screw (shown nearest the | 
yur of =| camera) on the screen-unit. The whole design is 
yulded now good in function, sound constructionally and 
have neat in appearance. | 
ntains As a comparison with this German design it is 
e unit interesting to note the current British practice, which 
has not produced a strictly comparable instrument. | 
ternal British manufacturers prefer to construct types with 
g. A ; the galvanometer screen and lamp built into a single 
naller close-coupled unit, or independent galvanometers 
shape which can be placed at a considerable distance from 
of the the graduated screen. Examples of the former type 
vered, : are the Tinsley design, with its unusual bent-plywood | 
en on } case (4), the Cambridge Instrument Co’s pre-war 6 Scalamp by W. G. Pye and Co Ltd 
vided spot-galvanometer (5), Pye’s Scalamp (6). The inde- 
lected pendent galvanometer is represented here by the Fiik 
now model, made by the Cambridge Instrument Co (7). | 
I | 
' 
} 3 REDESIGNED 





97 Flik high sensitivity galvanometer 
by Cambridge Instrument Co Ltd 





* A reflecting galvanometer is used for the measurement 
and detection of minute electric currents. It consists of an 
annular field magnet with a shaped gap in which a fine coil 
of wire can turn; the coil is hung on a fine metal thread so 
that its deflections may be as free as possible when the 
minute currents to be measured flow through it. A tiny 
mirror turning with the coil reflects a pencil of light from 
a lamp on to a translucent scale, giving the instrument in 
principle a weightless pointer. 





American Decorators’ contest for 


well-designed domestic products 


FOR FOUR YEARS NOW, the American Institute of 
Decorators has been holding competitions for the 
best designed goods, in various categories, which are 
already in production and on the US market. 
Awards in the fourth of these Home Furnishings 
Competitions were presented on 4 and 5 April. 

The object of the awards is “to make known to the 
consumer public what the market offers in good 
design, and to commend the designers who in the 
opinion of the jurors have created the best designs in 
these fields which are related to the profession of 
interior design and decoration.” 

The seven judges were chosen as representative of 
the educational, museum, architectural, interior design 
and merchandising fields. Products were submitted 
by the designers themselves—which may explain why 
all the award-winners were Americans. 

The comments made by the jury, giving the 
grounds for its decisions, may be regarded as an 
indication of the fields where design enterprise would 
be rewarded. Printed fabrics, for instance, were 
“generally criticised for lack of design composition 
and boldness in pattern, for wild rather than co-ordi- 
nated colour schemes, for little freshness or newness 
in design. Hence no first award.” 

Floor coverings were “neither new in spirit nor 
overly praiseworthy. ... Hence no first award.” 

Wall coverings also were “‘lacking in freshness and 
imagination, few really exciting or distinguished 
designs and few outstanding colour schemes.” 

On the other hand, both furniture and woven 
fabric entries were regarded as important, the former 
particularly for the special effort being made to 
improve the design of low-cost products, and the 
latter for design, weave and colour combinations. 
Both groups showed an imaginative use of new 
materials and combinations of materials. 

Lighting fittings were sufficiently good te warrant 
the award of two firsts, one being given for a simple 
basic idea and the other for its application in a more 
complex fixture by the same designer. 

Active members of the Institute must have had 
a minimum of four years’ academic and technical 
training in design, and at least three years’ practical 
experience in a recognised establishment. Men of 
established reputation may also be admitted to 





First award winner in the lighting-fittings section—a ceiling fix- 
ture in polished brass and aluminium, designed by A. W. Gellei 
and G. Nemeny, New York; made by Ledlin Lighting Inc 


; a 
[ 
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Few contemporary designers have spared a thought for fire- 
iron design, and initiative in this field is welcome even if the 
results fall short of perfection. An award was made in a 
special category for the set illustrated, designed by James 
Teague, Chicago; made (in brass and steel) by Custom Cast 














membership providing they have had a secondary 
schooling and Io years’ experience. 

Another annual award made by the AID is for the 
best film interior sets of the year, as it is felt by them 
that the largest medium for reaching the public with 
examples of interior decoration is the cinema. H. L. 
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PACKAGING TO FIT THE PRODUCT 


Moulded pulp for protection, 


acetate sheet for display 


IN INTRODUCING these farm folk and their animals, 
some indication of size is perhaps necessary. The 
horse—slightly taller than its master—stands exactly 
one inch high; the cow measures an inch and a 
quarter from nose to tail. A feature that widens the 
market for these Lilliput World models is their scale, 
which is the same as that of OO-gauge model railways ; 
thus they are not only acceptable, for their own sake, 
to children, but, as lineside accessories, to many adult 
model-railway enthusiasts. 

Their packaging must also prove a major factor in 
their saleability, for at least three reasons: 

1. For protection, each set of models fits into a 
rectangular tray of pulp, moulded with recesses cor- 
responding in shape to the different pieces. Though 
the purpose of the pulp is utilitarian, its slightly 
rough texture and neutre! colour make it an effective 
background for the shiny paint of the animals. 

2. It was considered that the appearance of the 
models themselves was a better advertisement than 
any illustration could have been. 








The tray, over- 





wrapped in transparent film, fits snugly into a window 
carton, allowing the prospective buyer to see the 
whole contents (incidentally, without handling them). 
The carton has a grass-green front and earth-brown 
ends, with orderly unobtrusive lettering in Gill; the 
layout and lettering of its back panel, however, fall 
below the standard ot design which is achieved every- 
where else in this well-planned packaging scheme. 

3. The models are packed in sets of three sizes; all 
three cartons are of the same length and depth, while 
their widths are in the ratio of I to 2 to 3. Asa 
result, mixed consignments of different sizes can 
usually be made up into firm rectangular parcels for 
easy handling and safe transit—an important point, 
as these British models are aimed at the United States 
and other overseas markets. 

They are made by the hundred-year-old firm of 
W. Horton (Toys & Games) Ltd, Middlesbrough, 
under licence from their associate company, Britains 
Ltd. The moulded pulp trays are made in Scotland 
by Universal Pulp Containers Ltd. 





As the first stage in their packaging, the model animals are 
placed in shaped recesses in a moulded pulp tray, which is then 
overwrapped with transparent film ready for insertion in... 


...a“‘window” carton; in this instance, the smallest carton of 
the group shown above. Widths of the three sizes are as 1 to 
2 to 3, making for convenient packing and storing 
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NEWS OF NEW PRODUCTS 





Simplicity in steel: three 


IN DESIGN FOR the home today there 
is a swing away from the over-simplifi- 
cation and the clinical cleanness 
which characterised the Modern Move- 
ment of the late twenties and the ’thir- 
ties. There are, however, other fields 
of design in which the need is still for 
greater simplicity and cleanness—not 
as a Movement but for sheer efficiency’s 
sake. The three products shown on this 
page serve very different purposes, but 
in all of them design has been improved 
as a result of simplification. 

First is a work-pan, for use in foun- 
dries making comparatively small cast- 
ings. Such work-pans are made of sheet 
steel; usually they are riveted together 
at the corners, and flat strips of metal 
are bent up to form runners and riveted 
to the body to protect the sheet metal 
from wear. Handles also are riveted 
on separately. 

In a new model designed by W. 
Whalley of Lander & Partner, Walsall, 
riveting is replaced by welding. 
Runners and handles, instead of being 
separately attached to the body, are 
welded together to form a chassis or 
cradle into which the body fits closely. 
This cradle is spot-welded to the sides 
and the base of the body and arc- 
welded to the wired rim. 





examples 


The new Landerpans are claimed to 
have a much longer life than conven- 
tional pans, though they cost only a few 
pence more. 

Second illustration is a hospital wash- 
bowl in stainless steel, made by the 
Taylor Rustless Fittings Co Ltd, Leeds. 
When the normal procedure of rolling 
a beaded edge is adopted in a washbowl, 
a channel is formed under the rim, in 
which dirt and liquids can lodge. To 
eliminate this, the Taylor designers 
have adopted a half-rolled edge of 
large radius; at the same time the rim 
is given an outward turn at the very 
edge to provide a comfortable grip for 
carrying. A committee which is at 
present considering possible British 
Standards for hospital hollow-ware has 
suggested that an edge such as this 
should be standardised for washbowls. 

Third, also from the Taylor Rustless 
Fittings Co Ltd, comes a new design of 
sputum mug—a piece of hospital equip- 
ment in which freedom from dirt- 
retaining crevices is essential. Com- 
parison with the older model by the 
same makers shows that the diameter 
has been reduced slightly so that the 
new mug is of convenient size to be 
held in the hand; it has been possible 
to do away with the handle—and there- 












In this foundry work-pan, runners and 
handles are welded together to forma chas- 
sis or cradle into which the body fits and 
is, in turn, welded. Inthe photograph at 
top of page, it is seen on the left of a con- 
ventional pan, less robust, of riveted con- 
struction 


fore with inevitable dirt-traps at its 
points of attachment to the body. The 
lid, when not in use, falls back into the 
flanged top of the mug. It is opened 
by pressure of the finger on a small 
projection which passes through a slot 
in the flange—the base of this slot 
forming the fulcrum about which it 
pivots. 

Here simplification has reduced the 
sputum mug to two stainless steel parts 
—the flat lid and the body (a pressing). 
Both are simple shapes, completely free 
from projections, mirror-finished and 
easy to sterilise. 





The washbowl has a half-rolled edge—and no dirt-traps 





Redesign has made the sputum mug, on right, more hygienic 
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Improvements in operating procedure as x 
new Nig photo-printing machine (right). 
the heavy cast-iron of its predecessor 





ell as appearance have been achieved in the 


Welded steel construction has supplanted 


Redesign as photo-printing machine 


REDESIGN of the Nig photo-printing 
machine has reduced costs of production 
and operating, besides effecting a 
number of improvements. 

The machine, made by the Nig 
Manufacturing Co, is intended for 
copying blueprints, whiteprints and 
documents. Its redesign has involved 
close collaboration between the firm’s 
engineers, an artist and users; it has 
resulted in a wider range of functions; 
simplicity in operation; a two-thirds 
reduction in weight; a 50 per cent 
saving in consumption of electricity, 
achieved by using fixed mercury-vapour 
discharge lamps instead of arc lamps; 
less clumsy appearance; and more uni- 
form printing, with shorter exposures. 

The original model—first made 
I4 years ago—was built of cast iron, 
painted black, and had to be taken apart 
before it could be moved. The new 
model is of welded steel, cream finished 
with black edges, and can be easily 
moved in one piece. 

Basic operation of the earlier machine 
was to apply light from an arc lamp to 
a tracing or pencil drawing and photo- 
paper held round a half cylinder of 
glass, known as a “glass bend.” A 
canvas cover pressed the photo-paper 
and drawing against the glass. The arc 
lamp was pulled from right to left along 
a rail by a cast-iron weight at the end 
of a wire. The winding had to be 
repeated for a long exposure, and if the 
movements were jerky or the light from 
the lamp varied, prints were uneven. 

The new lamps, spaced along the 
interior of the machine, give even 


distribution of light. By introducing 
a vertical steel shutter, which is moved 
by raising the horizontal bar across the 
machine, the winding apparatus has 
been eliminated and the operator 
protected from the glare of the lamps. 
The canvas is now green instead of white 


so that it is more restful to the eyes of 


the operator. 

The price of the new machine is only 
slightly higher than that of the pre-war 
model, which means in effect—having 
regard to the lower purchasing power 
of money today—a reduction. 


Vl Vay 


‘o 


Redesign 23 
hand microphone 


WHEN THE VITAVOx hand microphone 
was redesigned recently, the problem was 
not one of fundamental change in the 
layout of parts but of improving the com- 
fort with which the microphone could be 
handled and the switch operated. Sev- 
eral prototype models were made, to try 
out different shapes, and a kidney form 
was finally agreed upon. 

The designers (Scott-Ashford Asso- 
ciates) also experimented with various 
types of on-off switch, including slides 
and levers. It was decided that for 
convenient operation it was essential 
to move the switch from the front to 
the side or top. A press-button knob 
at the top was finally adopted; there it 
causes the least interference in one’s 
grip of the instrument. A spring returns 
the knob to its normal position when 
released; but provision has been made 
for the switch to be locked in the “‘on” 
position by turning the knob with the 
thumb. The microphone can be oper- 
ated as easily with the left hand as 
with the right. 

The microphone casing is of die-cast 
aluminium finished in plastic enamel in 
a wide range of colours; the grille is of 
stainless steel, and the other metal 
parts are chromium plated. The new 
model weighs 10 ounces, three ounces 
less than the earlier model which it was 
designed to replace. 

A matching table stand in metal, on 
which the microphone will fit when 
required, has been produced in proto- 
type form and is now being considered. 

Manufacturers are Vitavox Ltd, 
London NW9. 





Unusual shape of the redesigned Vitavox microphone (right) was evolved to fit the hand. 
New position of the switch—top right—simplifies operation 











DESIGN OVERSEAS 


A new book from 


Art-school director’s views on 


AS QUANTITY PRODUCTION on any 
large scale is impossible for a small 
nation like Czechoslovakia it is vital 
that the country should excel in the 
quality of its products: this is the view 
put forward by Professor Josef Vydra 
in a new book* which introduces the 
reader to current Czech design in the 
crafts and in machine-made industrial 
products. 

The position of industrial designers 
and the need for their education is 
discussed, modern industrial artists 
being described as a combination of the 
applied artist and the engineer. Great 
Britain and America are mentioned as 
countries in which the importance and 
influence of the industrial designer is 
growing. It is, however, in the educa- 
tion of the industrial designer which the 
author advocates that this book brings 
Out new views that seem more applicable 
to Czechoslovakia than to other larger 





* Nové Povolani Prumyslové Vytvar- 
nictvi (The New Profession of Industrial 
Design), Orbis, Prague. The author 
was a Director of the School for Arts 
and Crafts in Bratislava and in Brno. 





Czechoslovakia 


training for industrial design 


industrial countries. The author’s idea 
is to begin with workshop practice 
to acquire technical experience, and 
then to study the applied arts as taught 
by art schools. To take the opposite 
way, called “‘paper studies” of art and 
crafts, the author considers as wrong, 
and to support his view he quotes 
another Czech, the architect Antonin 
Heythum, who is teaching at Syracuse 
University, New York. 

The author gives a table of profes- 
sions, and proceeds to tabulate the 
selection of talents for these. He dis- 
tinguishes between ideo-plastic (crea- 
tive) and physio-plastic (reproductive) 
talents, and insists that those who 
possess them should be separated at an 
early stage in their education: they 
require different types of training to 
achieve the best results. His analysis 
of talents makes Professor Vydra believe 
that ‘“‘omniscience” should not be 
encouraged as it leads to a universal 
amateurism. The demand for com- 
petence and years of talent-analysis 
have made the author an adherent of 
the school demanding rigorous speciali- 
sation. 





Art education in foreign countries is 
discussed, French education being 
described as idealistic, and German and 
English as utilitarian. 

Product design requires not so much 
the architect as the (archi)tectonic 
designer; not the sculptor who works 
from a block of material, not the 
architect who builds structures, but the 
designer with a sense for the hollow 
form. 

Art cannot dispense with engineering. 
The technical spirit is required in art 
as applied to industrial products, and 
should be fostered by education. 
Study-journeys abroad should form part 
of the education of the industrial 
designer. The special problem of 
Czechoslovakia, and the possible place 
of the independent industrial designer 
co-operating with nationalised indus- 
tries are dealt with. The author thinks 
there is justification for the independent 
designer, to avoid stagnation in indus- 
trial products. 

The wider aspects of industrial design 
in the life of the nation are discussed, 


Part of a dinner service in porcelain designed by Professor Ladislav Sutnar for Druzsteund Prdce, 1934; right, detail of stainless 


steel tableware by the same designer, made by Sandrik, Prague. 
designed by Frantisek Knaifl for Bibus, 1947 
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and Professor Vydra quotes T. G. 
Masaryk who demanded art education 
for the children as of prime importance 
in pedagogy: “‘Because art supports 
the inner creativeness of men it embodies 
a unified outlook on the world in a 
concrete and definite form. Art refines 
and is of importance in industry and 
the crafts. It also teaches dexterity 
from the technical angle.” 

The book’s illustrations are chosen 
for their educational and introductory 
value. One of these is taken from a 
book by Antonin and Charlotta Hey- 
thum, Design for Use. It illustrates a 
spoon arrived at by what is called 
“T-square design,” which would fit 
the hand of a robot, and is contrasted 
with a properly designed spoon. 

Many of the designs shown are 
Czech, and a plaster model of a lathe 
and wooden models of actuating handles 
are of particular interest. The handles 
are evolved by making correct use of the 
anatomy of the hand, for which they 
are thought of as an extension. T. H. 





Glassware designed by Sutnar for Krdsna fizba: from the book reviewed here 


Design for the Canadian market: some consumer preferences 


“THE CANADIAN KITCHEN is given 
more consideration regarding design, 
finish and equipment than any other 
room in the home.” This is one of 
many comments having a bearing on 
design which have appeared in recent 
Commercial Relations and Export De- 
partment Special Register Reports on 
the Canadian market. ‘‘The finish of 
stove, refrigerator, and cupboards must 
be the same and all hollow-ware and 
utensils must be designed and coloured 
to fit in with the general scheme. The 
most popular colour scheme is white 
with red trim and any hardware must 
be in bright colours to match. The 
first consideration of buyers, both 
wholesale and retail, is for design.” 

Comment on men’s wear very properly 
uses the Canadian heading men’s furnish- 
ings instead of the English phrase. The 
craze for “‘the tie that blinds” has sub- 
sided, it is said. Futuristic and “‘out-of- 
this-world”’ designs are not now so com- 
monly seen. There remains, however, a 
definite demand for bright colours and 
designs, which is likely to continue. 

It appears that Canadian retail-store 
buyers have a high opinion of the 
United Kingdom’s ability to produce 
jewellery of fine workmanship and de- 
sign. They do not appear to be con- 
vinced, however, that English designers 
are able to anticipate changes in con- 
sumer preference, or in any way to affect 
local taste. They maintain, in general, 
that the United States holds the initia- 


tive both in design and in promotion of 


new designs. 


Motor-cycle design is given serious 
attention; in the light motor-cycle field 
the United Kingdom machines are 
much more favourably priced than 
American, and they offer simpler and 
more attractive equipment and controls 
which, it is said, American manufac- 
turers are now copying). 

American types of windshield and 
leg-guard are preferred, as they tend 
to allow use of the machine for a longer 
period of the year, but they should not 
adversely affect the appearance of a 
machine. The quality of paint used 
on some motor-cycles has been the sub- 
ject of criticism. Certain machines, 
especially if they are painted black, are 
said to present a dowdy appearance 
after six or nine months’ use. 

Once again the importance of packag- 
ing in the presentation of goods is 
emphasised. Much adverse criticism 
of the appearance of United Kingdom 
shirts on reaching the retailer has been 
heard. British shirts looked “tired” 
even before they were unpacked. Their 
collars were flattened and they looked 
uninviting in comparison with Canadian 
shirts which appeared fresh and smart 
because the collars were upstanding. 
Cardboard supports, or some similar 
means, should be used to prevent 
flattening. Details of folding, pressing 


and boxing should be regarded as of 


first importance. 

Further comment on Canadian mar- 
ket requirements comes from publisher 
H. T. Mitchell, a member of the Anglo- 
Canadian Trade Committee and im- 


mediate past president of the Vancouver 
Board of Trade. He was recently 
quoted (in the Yorkshire Post) as saying: 
“We are influenced by US tastes and 
designs. I am a little alarmed, as are a 
good many Canadians who believe their 
country should develop as a British 
nation and should resist the tendency 
towards Americanisation, that British 
designs often do not cater for Canadian 
tastes. In that respect British industry 
is losing a great deal of buying power 
in Canada.” 


Consultancy changes 


A change in the partnership of Van 
Doren, Nowland & Schladermundt, 
industrial designers, of New York and 
Philadelphia, is announced. The New 
York office is now known as Nowland & 
Schladermundt, while Harold Van 
Doren is carrying on those activities of 
the former firm which have been per- 
formed by its office in Philadelphia. 

Nowland & Schladermundt announce 
the appointment of Charles L. Metzler 
and Karl H. Tietjen (formerly asso- 
ciates), to partnership in the firm, and 
the establishment of a division for the 
planning and design of television sta- 
tions under the direction of Dr Walter J. 
Duschinsky. 


DESIGN OVERSEAS is continued overleaf 














DESIGN OVERSEAS continued 


Rectangular television 


tube saves space 


In America, the development of an 
almost rectangular television tube has 
led to a race between different makers to 
incorporate this tube in their new sets. 
The tube illustrated is the Hytron type 
16RP4, which has an all-glass envelope 
having a cone and screen of rectangular 
cross-section. The use of this rect- 
angular shape with new light-weight 
glass results in a tube that weighs only 
70 per cent of a normal 16-inch round- 
ended tube. There is no corner clipp- 
ing of the transmitted picture ; the whole 


Potted radio sets 


Rondo Gesellschaft, Stuttgart, are pro- 
ducing radio receivers with loud- 
speakers in decorative ceramic casings, 
which they claim to be a welcome devia- 
tion from the customary rectangular 
shape—harmonising with any style of 
furniture as they are offered in a variety 
of colours and glazes. 

It is probable that a ceramic casing 
would vibrate and we have no know- 
ledge of whether the manufacturers have 
overcome this difficulty or not. This is 
certainly an example of old materials 
put to new uses: a correspondent asks, 
‘Is it disguise, comparable to encasing 
the radio in a reproduction Chippendale 
cabinet, or is it a legitimate attempt to 
give decorative appeal by using a tradi- 
tional domestic material ?” 


Car without trimmings 


Do Americans want a low-priced car 
stripped of everything but essentials, 
or do they prefer to pay more to “keep 
up with the Joneses” and get more 
room and ‘“‘chrome-spangled luxury”’ ? 
Most manufacturers apparently believe 
the latter; the former view is supported 
by Kaiser-Frazer, who announce a 
new saloon car without clock, radio or 
internal chromium trimmings, and with 
top and rear made as a single pressing, 
to go into production this summer at a 
price 5250 less than Ford or Chevrolet. 

The prototype of their new model 
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The new television tube (above) is light in 
weight and almost rectangular in shape. 
First sets to incorporate it are the current 
Hallicrafters range; the table model illus- 
trated on right is the most compact set in 
this range. In front view, itis almost all tube 


tube-face can be utilised and it is 
claimed that a saving of about one-half 
can be made in cabinet space. 
Hallicrafters Co were the first manu- 
facturers to put on the market a model 
using this new development. The 


Components of this radio set are grouped to fit its circular ceramic 


was illustrated in 7ime, 20 February. 
A few weeks later a correspondent wrote 
to the same magazine: “I have no in- 
tention of buying a car that costs me 
the equivalent of a year’s salary, but if 
Kaiser-Frazer or Nash or any of the 
other independent manufacturers can 
market a car in the $1,000 bracket as 
opposed to the $1,500 or $2,000 price tags 
on the currently misnamed low-priced 
cars, I... will be in the market.... 

“You can have your radios, acres of 
chrome, sympto-matic transmissions 
and other gadgets. I want an auto- 
mobile to get me from one place to 
another, and nota living room on wheels, 
a portable entertainment hall or an 
ambulant bedroom... .” 


dimensions of their 16-inch table model 
are only 17%ins. wide, 18jins. high and 
193ins. deep. There are also two com- 
pact console models, obtainable with 
cabinets of either cordovan mahogany 
or limed oak, by the same makers. 


“cabinet” 


Museum and ind ustry 


The policy of the Museum of Art 
attached to Rhode Island School of 
Design, USA, is examined by Roberta 
Alford in the current number of the 
Museum Notes. One specialised func- 
tion of the Museum which she considers 
of major importance is provided by its 
collections directly related to important 
local industries—textiles, jewellery and 
metalwork. These form a stimulus to 
the young designers trained at the 
School by furnishing them with ex- 
amples of solutions to design problems 
of other days. 
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‘Beetle’ mineral filled moulding powder K.592 is 
used to mould connection sockets for the N.G.18, 
N.14A and N.14B magnetos made by Rotax Ltd., 
Willesden, London. The N.G.18 magneto is fitted to 
some of the Bristol ‘Centaurus’ engines; the N.14B 
is fitted to most of the Bristol ‘Hercules’ engines, as 
used in the ‘Hermes IV’. The connection sockets 
illustrated in this photograph are for the N.G.18 
magneto and associated ignition harness. 


Although Beetle is perhaps best known for its combination of good electrical properties and un- 
bounded colour possibilities, grades are manufactured for high-duty electrical applications where 
colour is at a discount. Beetle Melamine K.592 has been specially evolved to suit the requirements 
of manufacturers of electrical components for internal combustion engines, particularly aero engines. 
Mouldings made from this mineral-filled material have high heat-resistance and extremely high 
dielectric strength with good dimensional stability and very low water absorption. For high arc- 
resistance in high voltage insulation, and good electrical properties at comparatively high tempera- 
tures under variable atmospheric conditions—choose Beetle Melamine K. 592. Write for Technical 
Leaflet M.P.5. 


BEETLE Melamine kK.592 


MOULDING POWDERS 





AMINOPLASTIC 








Distributed by THE BEETLE PRODUCTS CO. LTD., / Argyll Street, London, W.1 


BEETLE is a trade mark registered in Great Britain and most countries of the world. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





Printing designers 

stR: The exhibition of Design in 
Business Printing provides evidence of 
some excellent work in the field of 
jobbing printing, particularly by the 
younger school of contemporary typo- 
graphers, on whose recognition and 
encouragement progress in this branch 
of printing will very largely depend. 
It is surely regrettable, therefore, that 
in the typographic sections of the 
exhibition the name of the designer 
responsible has in almost all cases been 
omitted, the entries being credited 
merely to the printer by whom they 
were submitted. In many instances 
they are the work of independent 
typographers, and are exhibited by and 
credited to firms which have no facilities 
for producing typography to any com- 
parable standard. One independent 
typographer is represented by 15 speci- 
mens, in connection with 14 of which 
no reference is made to his identity. 
While the exhibition is most valuable, 
therefore, in stimulating a wide interest 
in the use of better design in business 
printing, it is decidedly misleading as to 
the sources from which this may be 
obtained. 

In printing, as in every other branch 
of design, discouragement and lack of 
status within the industry tend to drive 
the most capable and most progressive de- 
signers into private practice, where they 
can preserve an experimental and de- 
veloping outlook. The free-lance practi- 
tioner has never been popular with the 
producing industries, which do their ut- 
most to foster the impression that he 
either does not exist, or is of no import- 
ance; and it is clear that the printing in- 
dustry offers no exception to this tradi- 
tion. But the Council of Industrial De- 
sign, at any rate, is well aware that a sig- 
nificant improvement in design stan- 
dards can only be achieved by the recog- 
nition and full employment of the best 
qualified practitioners, whoever and 
wherever they happen to be; and that 
the progress of design cannot be divorced 
from the progress of designers. The un- 
questioned value ofthe presentexhibition 
suggests that further collections may be 
shown, perhapsperiodically,inthefuture. 
It is to be hoped that on any subsequent 
occasions the Council will not counten- 
ance the suppression of the identity of 


those designers whose work is judged to 
be worthy of exhibiting. 


London, WC 2 NORBERT DUTTON 


q C. W. Cousland, secretary to the 
Design in Business Printing exhibition 
committee, writes: ““The committee was 
dependent, for designers’ names, on the 
many printers, print-users, agents, de- 
signers and others who submitted speci- 
mens for the exhibition. Where names 
were supplied, they were included in the 
catalogue. 

‘‘Where a designer has drawn atten- 
tion, during the London run of the 
exhibition, to the omission of his name 
from the catalogue, a notice has been 
added alongside the relevant exhibit: 
and these notices will remain in position 
when the exhibition goes on tour.” 


Good packs, not national style 


stR : How right Mr de Majo is when he 
suggests (DESIGN, No I5, p 27) that the 
package designer should concern him- 
self with the evolution of a good pack- 
age rather than a national style. The 
photograph of Swedish, British and 
American biscuit packs emphasises his 
point admirably, and I hope readers will 





not think that the characteristics which 
those cartons illustrate are to be found 
only in post-war packaging. Mr de 
Majo is doubtless well aware—but the 
younger generation among your sub- 
scribers may not be—that before the 
war the same characteristics were found 
in many biscuit cartons on the home 
market. The Gray Dunn cream cracker 
pack, introduced as long ago as 1936, 
and the Regent chocolate wafer pack of 
about the same date, are two examples; 
they both had an indication of brand- 
name in bold lettering against a realistic 
coloured illustration of the contents. 
Neither, to the best of my knowledge, 
was the work of a “‘big name”’ designer; 
they simply followed a logical design 
trend of 1936, still logical in 1950. 


Birmingham F. J. DAWSON 


Design and the tourist’s dollars 
SIR: Impressions from a recent visitor 
to your country to help you pull in 
dollar tourists by the fistful in 1951: 

You’ve lavished design skill on too 
many gew-gaws for export and expect 
the long-suffering visitor to put up 
with inconveniences to which you are 
blind because Britain has never learnt 
to pave the way for tourists in the way 
of Switzerland, Belgium or Sweden— 
and like as not never will unless the 
inspiration of design engineers is turned 
loose on the major inconveniences. 

Take theatres, kinemas and restaur- 
ants and your awful climate. I suspect 
the ancient British caveman bunched 
his leopard-skin coats on a bush to dry 
after a rainstorm. ‘Your ugly hat-and- 
coat stands for wraps, hats and coats 
illogically bunch one wet coat on top of 
another and at best provide a peg from 
which the hat tumbles with the least 
disturbance. Coat-pegs on a wall are 
as bad, and the weight of one coat 
piled on another damages their shape 
and tears the neck loop. I’m sick of 
losing silly littke numbered slips of 
paper the other half of which is pinned 
on my coat or hat by the check atten- 
dant. Why no metal checks? Why 
not a rail of hooks away from the wall 
to get coats hanging in a current of air ? 

What about coat-hooks in *phone 
booths and railroad carriages? Why 
do you have to be §ft. gin. tall before 
you can reach a bus stop button? Why 
no compulsory rear STOP lights on autos, 
buses and trucks to help the left-hand 
driver—when he is brave enough to 
hazard his auto in Britain? You 
don’t have to be a wounded veteran to 
appreciate door-handles which are 
wrist- or arm-operated. Designers are 
the key men to bridge the dollar gap 
when their attention goes to smoothing 
out a few of the inconveniences. 


San Francisco SAM R. SHAUTSON 
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The Story-designed Contemporary Furniture will not [| In 
become obsolete ; it is designed for today—and f 
tomorrow. 

The illustration shows some of our finest quality work. —_ 
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Walnut Desk 5ft. Yin. by 2ft. Yin. from the Th 

** Story ’’ Unit Furniture Range. rae 
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Walnut Chair with arms : Spring back and | des 

seat (No. 849a). Also obtainable without the 

arms. ap) 


y Modern Walnut Wing Chair (No. 949 W.A.) 
ae with down cushion. 
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" = including the supply and laying of Carpets and he 
O f K ensin 2 t On Linoleum and the making and hanging of Cur- | d 
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Specialists in the finest English 
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Traditional and Contemporary; 

Furniture 
Story & Co Ltd (Contracts Dept) 7 Kensington High Street London W8 Telephone : WeEStern 0825 
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THE PENCIL WITH 
t ron g THE CRACKLE FINISH 
ses 


Pressure proofed by patented process 
and tested at every stage. Only proven 
leads go into Venus Drawing Pencils 


.  SSMOOTI 


A patented colloidal process removes 


all grit and impurities—they must 
be smooth 
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Accurate through and through—graded 
and tested by experts, Venus Drawing 
Pencils make the right mark every time 


VENUS 
Perfect PENCILS 


THE VENUS PENCIL CO., LIMITED, 





LOWER CLAPTON ROAD, LONDON, E.5 
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Industrial Design Abstracts 





Aluminium in transport [P] 
The uses of aluminium and its alloys 
in British and foreign buses and trams 
are illustrated in a brochure which also 
describes the commercial forms in which 
these materials are available and their 
application to vehicle construction. 
The Application of Aluminium and its 
Alloys to Passenger Road Service 
Vehicles. The Aluminium Develop- 
ment Association, December 1949. 


Aluminium extrusions [P] 

Extruded aluminium can be produced 

in a wide range of shapes, including 

most standardised forms of solid and 

hollow sections. Problems involved in 

designing extrusions are summarised. 
Aluminium Development Association 
Information Bulletin No 16, 1949. 


Bus accident prevention [A] 

Ben England considers that for safety 
rubber non-slip floor treads should be 
fitted both on the platform, in the gang- 
way, and between the seats of buses. 
Full-length rails on ceilings provide 
the best type of hand-hold. A flush- 
fitting box for uncollected fares is 
difficult to break into, and is not in 
anyone’s way on the platform. A small 
hatchway for communication between 
conductor and driver instead of a large 
sliding glass aperture discourages un- 
necessary conversation. 

Bus & Coach, February 1950. 


The changing chest-of-drawers [A] 
The dimensions of chests of drawers 
have always been adapted to the 
storage requirements of the clothing of 
the period. Nowadays, main clothing 
has become lighter, smaller and more 
easily packed away, but there has been 
a great increase in the number of acces- 
sories. Interesting experiments are 
being made in France in complete 
alterations of drawer shapes and sizes. 
Three different solutions have been 
patented by Colette Natal, based on 
the use of such principles as movable 
interior partitions or half-boxes or, 
where cheapness is necessary, nests of 
trays combined with drawers. 

La Maison Frangaise, Paris, January 

1950. 


Czech and Hungarian packaging [A] 
C. W. Cousland examines current 
package design in Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary. Among the items illustrated 


and commented upon are novelty boxes 
for sweets, cartons and plastic containers 
for toilet preparations, waxed board 
moulded containers for fruit drinks and 
jam, bottles, labels and waxed drinking 
cups. The influence of tradition in 
surface design is strongly marked. 
Packaging Review, February 1950. 


Decoration of modern glassware [A] 
A great change in decorating procedure 
began in the early 1930’s with the 
application of permanent lettering to 
milk bottles. |Fused-on decorations 
have become a very important adjunct 
to the glass industry in general, and this 
has been largely due to the production 
of vitrifiable colour, or enamels of 
greatly increased durability. Today 
the screen stencil process is the most 
widely used decorating method. Types 
of automatic equipment and screen 
stencils used in this process, variations 
in screen printing, the beginning of 
superimposed printing, and spraying 
methods are described. Some methods 
and materials of production briefly 
mentioned are: banding and lining, 
hand painting, printing from an etched 
steel or copper plate, ice decoration, 
and decalcomania, liquid bright gold, 
roman gold, bright gold squeegee 
paste, lustre colours and amber and 
copper ruby stains. 

Pottery & Glass, November 1949, 

January and February 1950. 


Design in Italy [A] 
Ernesto Rogers, the Italian architect, 
describes the design renaissance taking 
place in Italy, centred in Milan, where 
a group of about §0 architects are 
creating a new, typically Italian, school, 
to which tradition and the inventiveness 
necessitated by the period of economic 
self-sufficiency have contributed. Their 
field of activity covers “‘anything from 
a spoon to a city.” Five pages of 
illustrations. 

House & Garden, February/March 

1950. 


Home cooking utensils [A] 

A two-year study by the American 
Home Economics Association has resul- 
ted in a new American Standard cover- 
ing terms, methods of measurement, 
tolerances and standards in domestic 


cooking utensils. This has been accepted 
by a number of trade associations. The 
acceptable variation has been set at 


five per cent for measuring equipment, 
and a quarter of an inch on all baking 
pans. All measurements on pans 
should give the inside dimensions, and 
pans should be marked. A campaign 
is being instituted to persuade house- 
wives to ask for the new standard sizes 
and measurements. 

Standardisation, New York, January 

1950. 


New US materials and methods [A] 
A concise report deals with the most 
significant developments in America 
during the last year in new materials, 
fabricated forms and parts, finishes and 
coatings. The purpose of most develop- 
ments was to reduce costs, or improve 
quality without additional cost; to 
produce to closer tolerances, to reduce 
the number of finishing operations, or 
to make larger parts by existing 
methods (for example, the moulding in 
plastics of a 35 lb television cabinet in 
one operation). A new metal forming 
method, the Bacco process, contains 
some of the elements of forging, die 
casting and coining. A new chemical 
polishing process will be particularly 
useful for non-ferrous metals which 
form parts that are difficult or impossible 
to buff. Powdered metal parts can 
now be electroplated. The joining of 
aluminium and stainless steel by inert 
gas-shielded metal arc-welding pro- 
cesses has been considerably advanced. 

Materials & Methods, New York, 

January 1950. 


Swiss graphic art [S] 

A special number of Graphis is given 
over to the work of members of the 
Verband Schweizerischer Graphiker 
(Swiss Association of Graphic Artists) 
in the fields of advertising, exhibition 
design, illustration, packaging and 
trade-mark design. A general high 
quality, with the absence of outstanding 
achievements of marked individuality, 
is noticeable. Design remains “‘within 
the boundaries of the temperate zone.” 

Graphis, Zurich, No 28, 1949. 


Texture in design [A] 

Carl-Axel Acking, Swedish designer, 
examines the relationship of texture to 
form and colour. He considers that the 
study of texture has been neglected in 
Swedish Art schools. Laszlo Moholy- 
Nagy, who formed the Chicago Institute 
of Design, was the first to specialise in 
this field, and modern photographic 
technique has contributed much to an 
increased awareness of texture. 

Form, Stockholm, No 1, 1950. 





The letter appearing in the title of each abstract 
indicates the form of the publication from which 
that abstract is taken: [A] article or articles in 
a periodical; [B] book; [P] pamphlet; [S] 
supplement or special number. Place of pub- 
lication is London unless otherwise stated. All 
publications mentioned above can be seen in 
the Library of the Council of Industrial Design. 
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NOTEBOOK 





The Swiss posters 

ANYONE WHO SAW the recent Swiss 
poster exhibition in London will, we 
believe, feel grateful to the Swiss 
Legation and the Advertising Creative 
Circle, its joint sponsors, for a stimu- 
lating show. Seldom have so many 
brilliant colours, so brilliantly used, 
been seen in a small space. True, the 
exhibition skimmed the cream of 
several years’ output: but could any 
other country have shown as many 
posters of the same standard, even if 
the selectors had gone back over a 
longer period ? 

Aesthetically these Swiss posters 
were delightful; but they were posters 
of commercial value, too, produced 
primarily to be shown on hoardings, 
not to be sold as prints for framing. It 
is to be hoped that many British advert- 
isers saw the exhibition: our hoardings, 
and even the London Underground 
cards, show the need for some new 
thought on the commissioning of de- 
signs, both pictorial and typographical. 

[As we go to press we learn that the 
exhibition is to be shown at the Insti- 
tute of Incorporated Practitioners in 
Advertising (44 Belgrave Square, SW1) 
until 28 April.] 





Showroom (designed by Kenneth Chees- 
man, LRIBA) in the new London premises 
of Pilkington Bros Ltd, at Selwyn House, 


Cleveland Row, SW1. The screen on left 
has vertical louvres of inch-thick glass; 
the showcase has a sycamore frame and 
legs, with mirror-lined interior and sliding 
doors. The step, on right, is of Armour- 
plate glass, § inch thick 
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Store’s furniture show 

The exhibition of contemporary furni- 
ture at Browns of Newcastle (briefly 
referred to in the leading article, page 1) 
proved so successful when shown there 
that the firm now plan to repeat it at 
their Leicester store early in May. 
There is a possibility that it may later 
be shown in other branches. 

The furniture was selected from 
pieces in the tax-free price range by 
Mrs Ann Gillie, with whom Browns 
first made contact through the Design 
Advice Section of the Council. This 
exhibition is a pioneer venture into 
contemporary design for this firm. 


1951: Stock List Exhibitions 

The first of a series of Stock List Ex- 
hibitions is now open at Murray House, 
SW. It consists of examples, and 
enlarged photographs, of products 
included in the 1951 Stock List which 
the Council is compiling as a source of 
industrial exhibits for the official public 
exhibitions next year. 

The present specialised exhibition, 
which remains open until 24 May, is 
concerned with domestic equipment— 
especially equipment for the kitchen. 
Subjects for future exhibitions of the 
same kind are: 

HOME FURNISHINGS: 

July; 
LEATHER AND FANCY GOODS: 30 
August—27 September; 
SPORTS GOODS, TOYS, SOUVEN- 
IRS: 11 October—8 November; 

OFFICE EQUIPMENT: 22 Novem- 

ber—15 December; 

TRANSPORT AND HOTEL FURN- 

ISHINGS: 17 January—14 Feb- 
ruary 1951. 


7 June—5 





Invitation tickets for these exhibitions 
can be obtained free on application to: 
Exhibitions Section, Council of Indus- 
trial Design, Tilbury House, Petty 
France, London SW1. 


1951: Souvenirs 


Plans have been made to ensure that 


only souvenirs of a good standard of 


design and workmanship will be sold 
in the 1951 Festival Exhibition on the 
South Bank of the Thames. Conces- 
sionaires will make their selection from 
the souvenir section of the 1951 Stock 
List, now being compiled by the 









Manu- 
facturers and craftsmen concerned in 
making articles in the souvenir category 
have been invited by the Council to 


Council of Industrial Design. 


submit samples or prototypes. Photo- 
graphs or drawings may be submitted 
for preliminary consideration, or for 
advice, but these can only be accepted 
provisionally, pending final judgment 
of the finished articles. 

A panel of judges under the chair- 
manship of Robin Darwin, Principal of 
the Royal College of Art, has been set 
up to scrutinise designs, and an 
“‘acceptance certificate” will be issued. 
Submissions should be addressed to: 
1951 Stock List (Souvenirs), Council 
of Industrial Design: address as above. 


SIA’s new officers 


‘**All the industries of this country are 
searching for new ways of turning out 
better products at a more economic 
price. Their success in this search—or 
their lack of success—will decide whether 
the years ahead are to be a period of 
national prosperity or one of national 
eclipse. The industrial designer has a 
vital part to play in this drive for techno- 
logical improvement.” Thus Christian 
Barman, president of the Society of In- 
dustrial Artists, at the Society’s annual 
general meeting on 25 March. 
Membership of the Society at the end 
of last year was 750—an increase of 91 
during the year. New members of 
the SIA’s Council are : Frank Austin, 
Roy Courtice, Norbert Dutton, Milner 
Gray, Mark Hartland Thomas, Peter 
Ray and George Williams. Peter 
Kneebone has succeeded Peter Ray as 
honorary secretary (an office which Mr 
Ray had held for six years, ever since 
the SIA was reconstituted); and J. 
Christopher Heal has succeeded Frank 
Austin as a joint honorary treasurer. 
The new address of the Society (since 
1 April) is 7 Woburn Square, London 
WCr1; telephone LANgham 1984-5. 


Display scholarship offer 

At the prizegiving of the Regent Street 
window display competition (March, 
p 30), it was announced that Walter 
Lines of Hamley Brothers Ltd had 
offered a scholarship of £200 a year for 
three years to encourage display students 
in the art schools. 


Pictures, packaging and display 


The convent schools and the millionaires 
who inhabit Totteridge—a green wedge 
driven into the north side of the Great 
Wen, with a manor, a village shop and 
a London postal address—have acquired 
a new neighbour. A plate on the gate- 
way of a big Victorian house modestly 
announces the presence there of the 
Metal Box Company’s Colour Photo- 
graphic Studio. 
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With the caption “Nineteenth century sales appeal” this illustration appears in Harvest 


Triumphant, the story of the Massey- Harris organisation. 
“spirited and high-stepping horses, patently 


son, writes of the firm’s 1866 catalogue: 


The author, Merrill Deni- 


aristocrats, proudly draw Massey-Woods mowers and reapers, on which are perched 


relaxed but dignified farmers . 
successful agriculturalists.”’ 


Some of this studio’s output, now 
available for use in packaging and 
display, was shown on 28-29 March 
at the Mayfair Hotel. 

We learned there that the Metal Box 
Company was responsible for making 
the Harris brush display-unit which 
DESIGN illustrated in February (No 14, 
p 4). The unit is not silk-screened, 
as then stated, but printed offset-litho 
before fabrication; it is one of a range 
of metal displays manufactured in 
quantity for L. G. Harris and Co Ltd 
by Metal Box. 


Furniture in two exhibitions 
Contemporary furniture selected from 
the 1951 Stock List will be exhibited at 
the Tea Centre, 22 Regent Street, Lon- 
don W1 from 26 April to 27 May. 

The Council’s furnished rooms from 
the Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition 
pp 8-9) will be on show at Bentalls of 
Kingston, from 4 to 25 May. 


Mechanisation takes command 


Two news items from the Board of 
Trade’s Commercial Relations & Ex- 
ports Department are of interest in 
showing mechanisation taking over in 
the Far East. 

First, the Hong Kong fishing fleet 
is due for mechanisation, but the 


authorities have to solve the design 
problem of providing a fishing-vessel 
that is efficient for fishing and at the 
same time suitable for the living require- 
ments of the fishing community. ‘‘For 
this reason, it is probable that the design 






less aristocratic than the horses [but] obviously 
See column 3 


eventually chosen will be a vessel of 
wooden construction with the typical 
Chinese junk appearance.” 

Second, motor-cycle manufacturers 
are advised of an opportunity for export 
business in the fitting of rickshaws with 
motor-cycle engines. 


Active agents 

A variety of jobs comes the way of 
advertising agencies’ design depart- 
ments nowadays. Postage stamps for 
the new Republic of India have been 
designed by D. J. Keymer’s; and nearer 
home, T. Booth Waddicor & Partners 
have been collaborating with Roneo- 
Neopost Ltd in the design of a series 
of dies for Neopost franking machines. 
These are exported to a number of 
countries both inside and outside the 
Commonwealth, where postal franking 
has been approved. Standards of design 
vary—perhaps in line with customers’ 
requirements—but generally the temp- 
tation to overcrowd with small detail 
has been avoided. 
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Dies for postal franking machines, designed 
in London for South Africa and Uruguay 







New books 


The 1950 Penrose Annual (Lund 
Humphries, 25s) not only maintains the 
high standard of recent years, but in 
some respects improves on it—especially 
in its typography. The designer of 
this year’s volume, Edward Burrett, has 
made successful and consistent use of 
Monotype Bembo for text, headlines, 
binding and dust-jacket. 

R. B. Fishenden’s editorial review 
plunges straight into the subject of 
design in relation to printing, with a 
reminder that “‘the ‘fine’ book and the 
Penguin, the civic invitation and the 
railway ticket . . . all are better for a 
right use of design.”’ Penrose contri- 
butors who support this theme discuss 
the future of the typographer (Charles 
L. Pickering), Swedish style in print- 
ing (Torsten Platin), autolithography 
(Barnett Freedman and Noel Carring- 
ton), and new and revived type-faces 
(John Dreyfus). These, indeed, are only 
a few of the many articles concerned with 
design and technique in the graphic arts. 

Newnes’ Packaging and _ Display 
Encyclopaedia for 1950 (Geo. Newnes, 
63s) is described as “‘an entirely new 
and revised edition” of this 900-page 
volume. It gives more attention to 
design than the previous (1948) edition; 
the arrangement of contents for ease of 
reference is similar. 

Some Type Personalities (Intertype 
Ltd, Slough: free) presents a selection 
of Intertype faces, including complete 
alphabets and display settings. 

Modern Textile Design and Production 
by R. H. Wright (National Trade Press, 

2s) is packed with facts and colour 
illustrations; a useful work of reference 
on the technical aspects of its subject, 
so full of facts that it demands of the 
reader a fairly strong digestion. 

Museums in Modern Life (Royal 
Society of Arts, 5s 6d, or 7s 6d in cloth- 
board binding) reprints seven papers 
read before the Society last year, and 
reports the subsequent discussions. 

Harvest Triumphant by Merrill Deni- 
son (Falcon Press; 12s 6d) is described 

s “the hundred-year story of Massey- 
Harris’: but besides telling the story of 
this great implement-making firm in 
some detail, it gives an outline history 
of agricultural implements and, inciden- 
tally, of the Dominion of Canada. 


Two tailpieces 
From a news-item in Jndian Print and 
Paper, January 1950: 
Mr Whiskard is a keen typographer 
and flautist and wishes he had more 
time to practise both arts. 
From an advertisement in Art News and 
Review, 11 March 1950: 


Plain Mirrors Converted to Period. 
Utility or Old Furniture Modernised. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


MANUFACTURERS REQUIRING THE 
SERVICES OF DESIGNERS, whether for 
staff positions or in a consultant capacity, 
are invited to apply to the Design Advice 
Section, Council of Industrial Design, 
Tilbury House, Petty France, London 
SW 1, for a short list of designers suit- 
able to their particular purposes, which 
should be explained in some detail. This 
service is gratis and incurs no obligation. 





WREN STUDIOS LTD are taking and 
making creative PHOTOGRAPHS every 
day of the week that do justice to the 
prototype, the product or the factory 
plan—In colour we specialise: Ring 
Waterloo 6455 Extension 20, or write 
Wren Studios Ltd, 47 Hopton Street, 
London, SE. 





PHOTOGRAPHS OF GOOD QUALITY 
for articles of good design. 

The Manor Studio, 57 The Green, 

Southall, Middx. ’Phone sou: 2967 





‘SYLVIA’ PATTERNED PAPERS, by 
eminent designers, are the latest decora- 
tive papers for book and box coverings 
and for all Display Purposes. Papers 
also supplied in exclusive designs. 
E. Mason, 62 Belvoir Drive, Leicester. 








DESIGN 





EDITORIAL ADDRESS 
See page I 


* * * 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Net price 2s a copy or 
25s a year post free from 
DESIGN Subscription 
Department 
HM Stationery Office 
P.O. Box 569, London SEr 
or branches 
or through booksellers 


* * * 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Inquiries about advertising in 
DESIGN should be addressed 
to the Sole Advertisement 
Representative 
Dennis W. Mayes 
69 Fleet Street, London EC4 
Central 4447 
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THE APPOINTMENTS BUREAU OF 
THE LONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 
welcomes enquiries from Professional 
Men, Directors and Higher Executives 
who have vacancies for secretaries with 
a University standard of training. For 
interview by Employers, students are 
selected from among those who have 
completed their Course with the full 
London College Diploma. In accor- 
dance with our established custom, no 
fees are charged for this service. 
Please write or telephone to : 

The Appointments Director 
THE LONDON COLLEGE OF 
SECRETARIES 
170 Queen’s Gate, London SW7. 
KENSington 3228 





CREATIVE AND RECORD PHOTOGRAPHY 
Studio and Location 


RICHARD SHARPE STUDIOS 
11 Gunter Grove, London, SW10 


FLAXMAN 1822 





FORTUNE, the American magazine of 


Industry: 45 issues, 1946-1950: £10. 
31 Wilmington Way, Brighton 6. 





PICTURE FRAMES AVAILABLE IN ALL 
SIZES. Special designs and finishes 
made to order. The Rowley Gallery, 
Kensington. Park 4349. 














PACKAGING 
and DISPLAY 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


CLELAND PACKAGING 











@ 1950 


63/- net 
from 
All Booksellers 


@ NEWNES 


The men to whom this book 
will be valuable are them- 
selves concerned with “ pre- 
sentation’’. We are there- 
fore disarmed in describing 
the virtues of the volume. 
Suffice it to say that its 880 
illustrated pages contain, in 
easily accessible detail, both 
the mass of everyday facts 
and the best creative thinking 
on these two vital aspects of 
modern marketing—a stand- 
ard reference work that will 
more than pay for its keep. 











. . and these qualities are essential in the protection 
and selling of your product. Be it a small carton to 
carry a light article or a large display outer to contain 
dozens, sound planning and careful production will 
ensure presentation in the best traditions of Industrial 


Design functionally and visually. 


William W. CLELAND Limited 
PRINTERS AND BOXMAKERS 


STAPLE HOUSE, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Phone: Holborn 2521 























AND CULLINGTREE FACTORY, BELFAST 
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MECHANISATION 


In these days * mechanisation ’ has, for most of 
us, but one meaning — the substitution of the 
oil-driven tractor or lorry for the horse or 
mule-drawn vehicle. But mechanisation depends 
on rubber as well as petrol, for without rubber 
in some form or other petrol cannot function 
efficiently. The most successful engine is 


disastrously handicapped unless rubber is 
available not only for tyres and treads but also 
for the hundred-and-one rubber parts in engine 
and chassis. Have you ever pondered the 
amazing increase in the life of a motor tyre? 
No farther back than 1920 you were well 
satisfied with a tyre that stood up for 5,000 
miles. During the past 20 years or so the average 
mileages have been trebled: long and satisfac- 


tory service is accepted as a matter of course by 


IMPERIAL 


CHEMICAL 


private car owners, commercial vehicle users 
and coach and bus operators. These astonishing 
developments could not have been achieved 
without the work of British organic chemists, 
who are constantly adding to the range of 
products used by the rubber manufacturing 
industry. Chief among these are what are known 
as accelerators and anti-oxidants. The use of 
the former means that the rubber manufacturer 
can construct tyres of increasing strength and of 
greater resistance to abrasion. The presence in 
the rubber of small quantities of special anti- 
oxidants delays the action of flex-cracking. 
Just as mechanisation depends 

on the rubber manufacturer, so 

he in his turn depends upon 


the organic research chemist. 


INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


P.R.16 
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Designin g for the Designer 


— IN BAKELITE powders gives designers the advantages of a number 


of natural materials combined in one product — approaching the strength 
of steel with the lightness of wood, the durability of metal with the dielectric 
properties of porcelain plus also a wide range of attractive colours. And the 
research and development departments of Bakelite Limited are constantly work- 
ing for the designer — supplying moulding powders to give exactly the right 
characteristics for his particular job. When any project is being discussed, it will 
pay to consider the advantage of moulding in BAKELITE materials. 


TREFOIL 


BAKELITE PLASTICS 


REGD. TRADE MARKS 


BAKELITE LIMITED - 18 GROSVENOR GARDENS - LONDON 
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